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EXT semester will bring a boon to the ad- 

vanced students of the Academy, in that 
there will then be hour recitations and students 
will take only half the number of studies sim- 
ultaneously. As it is now, most of them take 
eight studies daily, while a few want even more 
than thix. What will be the upshot uf such a 
curriculum? Scarcely a lesson in the higher 
departments can be recited in half an hour and 
just as the teacher is in the midst of the most 
interesting part of the subject, the-class is im- 
paiently interrapted by the half-hour. bell 
ringivg. A hasty conclusion must be made 
and the advance lesson given during the con- 
fusion of the last few moments, Thus a new 


subject is taken up before the last is thoroughly. 


known, The teacher in English literature can 
testify to this uncomfortable experience every 
day; and his experience is duplicated by that of 
the other teachers. Only hour reeitations can 
remedy this. ‘Then each lessun can be thor- 
oughly digested and properly assimilated; the 
mind will have time to: adjust itself to each 
new study, since they will not follow each other 
in such quick succession, and the student will 
therefore escape that state of mental congestion 
which results from taking too many studies at 
once, 


ee 


IMPORTANT TO NORMALS. 


OMMENCING with the opening of next 
Semester, the Brigham Young Academy 
will establish a Normal Training School and 
offer free tuition to all who take the Normal 
course. An admission fee of $15 will be charged. 
each student on entering, payable but once in a 
lifetime, and for every year of attendance there. 
after an expense fee of 5 will be charged. It 
is understood, however, that for the present 
school year but half of the expense fee will be 
charged. Therefore, all entering the Normal 
Department beginning next semester will pay 
‘$17.50, and $50 year for every year they at- 
tend thereafter; those entering any time next 
year or any subsequent year ‘will pay $20 fee 
the first year. and $5 per year for every sub- 
sequent year of attendance. ; 

Lhe importance of this move can not be over- 
estimated, and the heartfelt thanks of every 
young manand woman in Zion are due the Presi- 
dency of the Church and the Board of Trustees 
of the Academy for thus establishing in Zion a 
free Normal Training School. 
bee University of Deseret has a Training 

School fur Normals. As far as we know, 
this is the first school of its kind in Utah. We 
were in hopes thav the B. Y. Academy would 
have had the honor of having taken ‘he first 
step in that direction, for'it has had for a long 
time this step in contemplation. 


~ 


HE pleasant duty of acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of Vol. II, No, I of Zhe Lantern de. 
volves upon us. It comes out with even a 
brighter light than last year and is a eredit to 
the Deseret Univerity students. The article, 
‘The Teacher’s Vocation,’ echoes our. senti- 
ments. Normals, read it; it will give you fresh 
hope. 

ONOR thy crolsssops: in the days of thy 

youth, that thou mayst be solid in the 
senior year, ’ 


‘)‘HLE Normal class in the Deseret Universit 

has an association similar to ours, and A 
ready that society has met a number of times 
to listen to lectures and other exercises on edu- 
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cational subjects. We shall be aan to see our 
Normal association begin active Work, 


HE NORMAL most cor wdially thanks the 
Delta Phi Society of the Deseret University 
for the honor of having received an invitation 
to attend its ‘‘Grand Opening Ball” to be given 
November 20th, 


MISTAKES. 


N justice to Bro. N. L. Nelson, a serious ty- 
pographical error occurring in last issue needs 
calling attention to. It should have read ‘pup- 
pets’ and not ‘puppies’ as printed in his article 
on The Study of English Literature. 
_ Right here, we might as well refer to the 
painful frequency with which typographical 
errors occur. For an educational journal these 
mistakes are unpardonable, yet they would 
probably pass without’ criticism in some of our 
local ‘dalies.’ Could Rousseau but have réad 
the last Norman, he would have shuddered at 
the way the compositors jumbled up his name 
once Rousseay, another time Roussean, Prob- 
ably his name is as hard to Spell at first sight 
as it is to Pronounce, 


Correspondence, 


MinuarRD STaKE Acaprmy. 
Nov 1891. 


As academies are the main support of the 
‘Latter-day Work in preparing the youth of 
Zion for that mighty responsibility which their 
shoulders soon must bear, words cannot express 
their value among God’s elect. We will tlere- 
fore present a few facts concerning the M.S. 
Academy and her future prospects. 


Finitmorn, Utah, 


Tuu beginaing of this school year found the 
Academy in a flourishing condition, located in 


its new and more commodious quarters—the: 


State House—with..an opening enrollment of 
48 students. A strong determination to carry 
out the instructions given and to: improve the 

gelden opportunities offered them is manifested 
by the students. 


Bro, J. E. Hioxman is still in shake es 
ee his fourth year. He is assisted by Bro. 

eS. Hinckley, graduate of the B. Y. A. °91, 
and Miss May Cooper, besides. two of the Nor 
mals, Miss Rosa Robison and Miss Lily Powell, 
who take an active part. 

Tue attendance at present is 90, and steadily 
incieasing. 


Lasr week’s examination is une and a 

tribute of praise is offerred to the students who 

passed their examinations, The result of the 
ee s work is very satisfactory. 


VARIOUS Torics. 
=o — Pa — ea ae ote — eta Ca a ep ean ea Pa sa 
The Brigham Young Academy. 


“God works in a mysterious way. His won- 
ders to perform” is about as fitting a text for 
my remarks on the present occasion, as I can 
find; for a history of the Brigham Young Acad- 
emy is the testimony of the working out of one 
of God’s plans, for the benefit of his children. 

When in 1847, the Pioneers entered these vul- 
leys, President Brigham Young told them that 
in the elements around them were stored up the 
germs of the necessities, comforts, and luxuries 
of life, waiting for the hands of industry and 
perseverance “to develop them. _He might 
have added, that within their souly were hid- 
den the powers of intelligence, which were des- 
tined to secure them a place among the fore- 
most nations of the earth. But let us not look 
with contempt upon those hardy pioneers for 
not quickly comprehending the increasing re- 
quirements of intellectual development, while 
they were throwing their whole souls’ energies 
into the accomplishment of their toilsome mis- 
sion, as their part in the redemption of Zion. 
Hence school-houses, school furniture, and 
school utensils were relegated to makeshifts, 
and teachers, text-books, and modes of teaching 
were mostly of the same description, so that 
the condition of educational affairs in those days 
ean be best illustrated by the innocent remark 
of one of these primitive schoo] teachers, say- 
ing: ‘I kept school in Provo before there 
was any school.” Added te this was the falla- 
cious reasoning of many otherwise sensible men, 
that. their children haying been born under the 
seal of the priesthood would come out all right 
at the end in spite of their folly and waywa ard. 
ness, a fallacy that has brought many young 
people to destruction. This condition of affairs 
was realized by some, and spasmodic and spor- 
adic efforts in a better direction became more 
frequent, until the legislature of the Territory 
was about to pass a school Jaw upon the basis 
of partial free tuition. Hon Presideat Brig- 
ham Young has been traduced for opposing that 
step and warning the legislators against it. He 
was denounced even by: some of his brethren as 
opposed to education. Now, I do not blame a 


, 
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man for not secing as far as a prophet does, but | the faculty, the students and friends ‘of the 
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I blame him for not accepting the prophet’s i Academy, made it possible that only one day 


word. 

Not being able to make his brethren see the 
pvint, he did the next best thing and made pre- 
paratious himself for the establishment of a 
school for the children vf Zion, S.xtecn years ugo 
to-day. be signed a deed of conveyance of some 
property in this wity for the establishment of a 
scnvol io, be called +» Lhe Brigham Yourg Acad- 
emy.” After two preliminary terms commenciug 
Wich 2 students aud conducted first by Lion. W. 
N. Dusenberry and afterwards by tue present 
principal, the Brigaam Youug Acade.ny started 
its first term of the first academic year on the 
2lst of -August, 1876. President Daniel H. 
Wells offered the dedicatory prayer. . 

We had the educationol sys.ems of the 
Wovid to pattern after, but we beheld also their 
fraits in tue shape of infidelity, uf disregard of 
parental authority and old age, of corruption, 
of discontent, and of apprehension of unknown 
evils yet to come. Where was asystem to be 
found promising better results 
Tur tne educational system of the Latter-day 
Work 1s 1p the words of President Brigham 
Young to the newly appointed Principal, when 
the latter Was on the eve of starting for Provo 
LO COlumMeNCe LIS Mission: ‘i Want ywu to re- 
member,” said the Prophet, -:tuat you should 
not teach even tiie alphabet or tue’ multiplica- 
tion tavle without the Spirit of God.” How, 
out OF these simple words of admonition, an 
educational system could be gradually evolved, 
tne history of the Brigham Young Academy 
nas clearly demonstrated. A system, not 
copied irom older ones weighed in the balance 
und tound wanting, but guided at every step 
of its development by divine inspiration, and 
iestifying to the approbation of the God of 
israei by overcoming seemingly Insurmount- 
uble obsiacles, need not fear the dark clouds of 
wilversity; for neither financial embarrassments 
nor the sneers of envious insinuations, nor the 
darts of opposing prejudice could dampen the 
enthusiasm of teachers and students, that had 


been lighted by the fire of the Spirit of the | 


living God. ‘Thus, when after eigut years of 
life, light and love, we flattered ourselves on 
living arrived at a firm financial footing, so 
that there was danger, that henceforth we might 
rely more upon our established reputation and 
success, than on the support of the Lord, He 
gave us an object lesson by fire. 

On the night of the 24th of January, 1884, 
our old building with all its improvemeuts 
burned down. Instead of being cast down by 
this calamity. tle spirit manifested by the board, 


The keynote | 


was lost in the regular exercises, and like a 
Pheenix the B. Y. Academy emergod out of the 
flame with renewed vigor. 

it was not destined, however, that the bene- 
fits of this educational system, however much 
it might yet be in its infancy, should be con- - 
fined to one locality and to a comparatively few 
of the youth of Zion, hence the First Presidency 
issued a circular under date of June 8, 1888, ~ 
for the purpose of establishing schools through- 
out Zion, after the pattern of the Brigham 
Young Academy. This call of the prophets 
has heen responded to by the Saints with such 
alacrity, that now already in forty of such 
schools from four to five thousand of young 
Latter-day Saints are receiving their training in 
the knowledge pretaining to science, literature, 
the branches of a so called common edueation, 
and above all in the principles of the Great Lat- 
ter-day Work. Our Academy, therefore, like a 
banyan tree, has been extending its branches far 
and wide, to take root afresh in new ground and 
thus keep on multiplying, antil its ramifications 
shull reach every fireside of the Saints of God. 

There have been enrolied, during the past 
fifteen years, 3,272 names of students, and 
nearly $100,000 have been expended for im-— 
proveine its, teachers’ salaries and incidentals, 
all of which expenditure was covered by tuition, 
some rent, and by donations; the principal part 
of the latter was due to the liberality of the 
First Presidency and of President A. O. Smoot. 

The heirs of the estate of President Brigham 
Yo ing. realizing the incongruity of their posi- 
tion in regard to the Academy, in consequeuce 


of which they were unconsciously obstructing 


rather taan furthermg the high aims of the 
great Sire, generously conveyed to a new board 
of trustees all powers and authorities over the 
educational institution. By this important 
change in the st«tus of the Academy, the erea- 
tion and completion of the new Academy—a 
building so long in contemplation—is now 
brought within a reasonable prospective. 

No one can claim the credit for the standing 
of the Brigham Young Academy in the hearts 
of the Latter-day Saints, no one can arise in the 
spirit of Nebuchadnezzar and poimt to the 
'* Babel he had built,” no more than anyone is 
powerful enough to stay its onward course, for 
One has been guiding its destinies that will note 
give His glory to another. 

I conclude, therefore, my remarks in the 
language of the Apostle Paul: ‘Paul has 
planted, Appollo has watered, but God gave 
the increase.” 
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BY BELLE THOMAS. 


NOue 

When the child enters school at five or six 
years of age, he has a spoken vocabulary whiel: 
varies in kind and extent according to his previ- 
ous environment. But thee early years have 
given him another power that may be consid- 
ered of even more importance than his’ vocabu- 
lary, 1. @., the power to relate ideas and express | 
them. Wi h this he has also learned to ‘listen | 
for thonght as expressed by those’ about him. 
With the child as with us. he is not conscious 
of listening to words as they fall from the lips, 
but he cxtches the thought and acts i accord- 
ance with it. The command spoken 1 ina single 
word, the gesture of a play-mate’s hand or: the 
expression upon the mother’s face are all 
avenues through which the active child receives 
thought, and he hears not the word, per se, in the 
one instance uny more than he feels the need of | 
words in the other two. 

The great source of knowledge to the child 
before entering school is in the seeing, hand- 
ling, and analy sis of real objects; generally 
graphic symbols are unknown to him. He ha. 
his ee ated story book, but even the symbol, 
which these bright pictures present © are 
real things to him. The pictured: cow says, 
“HMGO,” > the dog, ‘-bow-wow,” the kitty, “mew,” 
as really as though the flesh-and- blood animals. 
stood before: ee his imagination is so- active 
that’ he has in these pictures perfect symboliza- 
tion. 

What is reading to the adult? What is the’ 
written: or printed page to him? What is ‘he 
seeking as he eagerly scans the newspaper, 
book, or revently received letter? Does he 
consciously give any attention to the’ words or’ 
letters before him? So: long asthe words are | 
clear y printed or written, correctly spelled, and | 
convey a connected thought they do not hold | 
his attention for u single moment, they are only 
the medium ee which thought is conveyed | 
to his consciousnes 

if an sfotaailtan « or misspelled word appears, 
then the thought is broken,and the word, per se, 
occupies his consciousness. Thought-getting 
cannot be resumed until this cea woru 
is out of the way; or, in other words, has taken 
its place with its fellows again, a siete 
through which be may sce the ‘thought of which | 
tig a part. Is not this a par allel case with 
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_pend upon his interest in the subject, 


explanation. 


; stumbling block? 


letters. 
' learn 
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that of the child listening without consviously 
hearing the words? 

The adult is enabled to read us described 
above because he knows the words he sees, we 
hear some one say. Yes, so-does tue child 
hear because he is familiar with the words he 
hears; but suppose, as he listens, an unfamiliar 
word “drops from your lips, his thought, like 
that of the experienced reader, is broken for 
the time, and the eager, interested ehild is not 
satisfied until you have explained. How long 
it will take him to know the new word will de- 
his feeling 
of need for the word and the clearness of your 
If all the conditions are properly 
met, once telling the word may be sufficient, 
and perchance before the day is ended you will 
hear. him using the word as glibly and. correctly 
as though he had always hnown it. 

Why does he learn a new word thus readily 
in his talking? Why are his inflections and 
emphasis so near perfect? Do we find these 
conditicns as he learns to read? Can you recal! 
instances, im your teaching reading wiere the 
hew word had 16 be presented again “and weal, 
‘s, elled by sound” ard letter. used in various 
sentences constructed for the express purpose 
of using this particular new word? And yet, 
when he met it on the printed page, do you _re- 
member how often this very word proved » 
Jlis inflections and enplase 
—do you recill how much drill and hard work 
it cost you to have him read certain sentences 
with good aed 

There seems to be bat one answer, but one 
reason why that which is done’ ‘with ‘such ense 
and seeming pleasure in one cause, becomes a 
meaningless and tiresome task in the other. In 


one instance’ he is controlled by a complete 


thought, in the other the cycle is broken; in one 
the single word plays no conscious part, in the 
other not only has the work itself become an 
object of thought, bearing no relation to the 
whole; but see how fiieh greater we have made 

this barrier by leading him to & Gonscious aD- 
alysis of each word into its separate sounds or 

Would it be possible for a child to 
to talk if the mother persisted in oe 
knowing each part of the word in order 
know the w hole? 

‘Hach voluntary act of the individual is the 
result of a thought cycle; nothing but a com- 
plete Hhougiit will cause the motors to act.” 1 
say to you, go to my room and bring mea book 
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from my table; you do not. start. Why! The 
picture is not complete; you see the room, the 
means vf reaching if, the table and several books 
on the table. ‘he motors refuse to act until 
that picture is completed by my telling you 
what book to bring. 

The child thit has been properly trained 
while learning to read is in the same condition 
With regard ‘to every sentence he attempts to 
read. Kash one must be a complete picture, 
else the m otors, the lips in oral reading, refuse 
to act and he is unable to express his. thought 
to his audience. A new word or an unfamiliar 


idiom is a disturbing element and the thought 
is not clear 
A class of little people that had been reading 
print. but a short tine wre standing about their 
teacher with First Rea lers in hand. Each sen- 
tence was looked over in silence and then told 
to the class. Presently the sentence, ‘‘The 
lamb smells of the grass,” 2p} peared in the lesson. 
Slowly the hands came up; bat one still looked 
at the book with a puzzled expression on his face. 
“What is the trouble, George?” the teacher 
asked. ‘‘I know all the words, but the story 
doesn’t tell me anytaing,” replied the boy. The 
teacher saw the difficulty, and for the sake of 
an experiment, told him to put his finger on 
the word ‘‘of” and then read it. At once the 
sentence was read with ‘as perfect inflection as 
the teacher herself could have given. 
‘tent upon her experiment she said, ‘Now read 
it. again without covering up that word.” With 
eyes fixed on the words and in a slow. drawling 
tohe he read, -‘The lamb-smells-ol-the-grass;” 
then looking up into the teacher’s face, said, 
‘Isn't that a queer story?’ 
This boy belonged to a class that had never 
cor sciously learned a word or idiom; their read- 
‘ing experience had all been with only one mo- 
‘tive on their part—the desire to express a com- 
plete thougit. Observation lessons had formed 
the basis of their work and the reiding had been 
but an incident. . In their work with graphic 
_ symbols, as in their oral expression and hearing, 
the interest had been awakened, the necessity 
created before the new forms had been present- 
ed; and it was found that in learning to read, 
as in learning to talk, the expression of thought | 
Was ulways as natural and, easy as in oral 
speech, 


Lessons in Elementary Psychology. 

(CLUE, TR, BM. Di) : 
SensE-PeRcEpTION: We learned in our last 
lesson that we have the power to perceive the 


Still in- } 
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material objects of the external aes to learn 
their properties and to recognize them when 
presented again to our senses. This power or 
capability to perceive directly these objects is 
called sense- perception. Objective-perception, 
outer-perception, sense- ‘Intuition are other names 
for the same capability. Sensation, or the pow- 
er we have to feel consciously sensor excitations, 
is a part of sense perception. You, speak, and 
the sound-waves beating against the inner part 
of my ear cause in my auditory nerve an excita- 
tion which passes up t» my auditory ganglia » 
or brain and there 1s felt consciously by me. 
The ‘felt consciously” is the sensation and the 


power to Unter pret these sensations is sense- per- 


ception. 

It will be seen that before we can have a per- 
ception we must have a sensation. In fact, 
these sensations, or ‘blind feelings” as they are 
sometimes called, are the basis of all our know- 
ing. Four from sensations are fovined sense- 
ideas, from sense-ideas, or concrete notions, are 
formed our concepts or general notions, and-so- 
on until the whole structure of thought is built 
up. 

Seuse- -pereeption ‘deals only with physical 
phe:omena, that is, the things of the vuter- 
world. It gives. us conerete, individual 
knowledge, not that which is general or abstract. 
It tells us about this or that stove, not stove in 
general; about this or that horse, not horse in 
general; but for all this it is a complex opera- 
tion of the mind. Jt includes sensation, mem- 
ory. perceiving, and cunscivusness.. 

The ideas we gain through sense-perception 
are called sense-percepts. A pe.cept, therefore, 
is a concrete, individual notion es material 
thing. 

How ‘To CULTIVATE SuNSE-PERCEPTION. The 
necessity of cultivating the senses and sense- 
perception to accuracy ‘aid quickness will be ac- 
knowledged by all, for if our first ideas are dim 
or dull all other ideas formed by combining 
and re-combining these must of uecessity be 
correspondingly unreliable. The senses, through 


which we obtain our first sensations, must then 


be cultivated. ~The time for this cultivation is 
in early childhood, and the duty devolves es- 
pecially upon the kindergartner and one wy 
teacher. 

Observation Lessons: uN child hott be 
taught to observe carefully whatever object it 


is contemplating, and to TS in written and 


spoken language the resuits of its observations. 

Give the child objects in the school-room to 
tell about or write about, and assist it to see ac- 
curately the parts and portions of these objects. 
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Not only the objects in the school-room, but 
objects as they appear in the fields and moun- 
taims should be presented to the child. Little 
excursions on a Saturday or a Friday after- 
noon to the adjoining hills or fields, where 
the teacher can call the children’s attention to 
different rocks, plants, flowers, kinds of grass. 
insects, etc. would be productive of good. The 
powers of observation would be strengthened, 
and the desired habit of noticing things be 
formed. 
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History and Study of English Literature. 


(N. L NELSON.) 
II : 

But how is it possible for one thus te live i 
all ages? The first requisite is to feel disposed 
~todoso This difficulty apparently so easy to 
overcome is in reality the greatest obstacle in 
the way. So narrow and self-sufficient is hu- 
man nature generally that most people regard 
the small world of their own tastes as the cen- 
tre around which revolves the whole literary 
universe. Whatever fails to have the nine- 
teenth century flavor is left to collect dust. 

‘Deliver me from your musty authors, | want 
something full of modern vim and slang.” This 
little burst of the egotism of the age, was made 
recently by a very popular local writer. who in 
the same breath ridiculed the sonnets of Shuke- 
speare. ‘‘And as for Paradise Lost, it’s sublime, 
no doubt, but I find more pleasure in Ben Ilur 
or Looking Backwards.” 

But let us suppose you are ready to admit that 
there have been and will be literary epochs far 
brighter than our own, how, imbued with this 
proper humility, are we to march into other 
ages? 
be our guide. But guides are mere path-tracers 
who do not know the geography, the history, 
the enchanting scenery, and in. short all those 
points of interest that appeal tothe varied tastes 
of the tourist. Let us take care then that our 
imaginations be well instructed. else how shall 
we be led from the beaten track of rote? 

Among the first requisites of such instruc- 
tion is a thorough knowledge of English gram- 
mar and rhetoric. A person may indeed study 
literature without this ground-work, but with 
no more success or satisfaction than he can study 
a fine painting without knowing something of 
perspective and the laws of color, of become a 
great musician playing by ear. 

But the opposite is equally true. Equipped 
with the tools of these language industries we 
can dig out sparkling gems even from the ruins 
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It is needless to say imagination must | 
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of Egypt and Nineveh, how much more SP® 
ling from the rich veins of English prot se 
verse. oe whe 
Our next requisite is a good history of a 
period, not a chronicle of the king and as 
only, but a history of the people, their dres : 
language, religion, arts, industries, habits as 
customs. This can be most profitably stucie¢ 
along With the literature; and it will be fou? 
that each study will illamine the other. Nay 


. > a. . 
so interdependent are they that, accustome 
their well sustained relationship, we should : 

y- 


able from either to depict the other. What, 
deed, is literature but the mirror of the age, ° B 
whose bright face the images remain to gladden 
our eyes! 0 f 
_ In the absence of such a history 1 know © 
no better plan than to get this kind of imforme 
tion from the enchanting pages of a novel. W bat 
more vivid picture of life in England daring the 
cusades than Scott’s Ivauhoe? 

We shall next be materially aided by those 
pioneers and explorers, the literary erities, 1° 
asmuch as from them we learn to be critics OUT 
selves. But let us beware how we halt here. 
They tell us only ef a country and about a coun 
try. Many whose chief object is to look wise 
and talk learnedly load up here and drive back 
home, deterred from further investigation alilce 
by afearfulness of differing from established a- 
thority, and pure laziness (to be quite exact) 
which the dizving and polishing of original 
thoughts must seriously disturb. 

How different with the trae student. With 
him, to read about an author is like reacing 


{about a banquet; it only serves to whet his ap- 


petite. 

These studies have aided merely in discov- 
ering our field. The real thing in which our 
imagination is to revel is the author himself. 
Our author found, how shall we study him? 
Little need for him to ask who has lovated his 
humble cot or palacious dwelling, and been 
ushered into his studio face to face with the 
wizard himself. Every smile and frown will 
be noted on his face, every beautiful thought in 
the light of his countenance, every sarcasm and 
inuendo in the tones of his voice. 


The Geographical Congress recently held in 
Switzerland recommended the universal adoption 
of the metric system also the Greenwich meri- 
dian for reckoning longitude and time.—£zx. 

If man’s ambition be smothered he is com- 
paratively valueless. Ambition is a support to 
action, even as steam-power is the source of 
propulsion in ships.— LZ. 

Narrow minds think nothing right that is 
above their own capacity.— Az, 


ee 
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emoriam. 

Adopted by the officers and members of the 
Y. L. M. I. A. of the First Ward, Provo City, 
Utah. To the memory of Miss Ola Beasley, 
who died October 20, 1891, at Nephi, Utah; 
aged 18 years, 4 months and 16 days, 

WueEreas, It has pleased our Heavenly Fa. 
ther to call from our midst by the hand of 
death our beloved sister and friend; Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That we recognize in the death of 
our sister the loss of a true friend and co-laborer | 
in the association, and that our loss is her gain, 
im Which we feel to ucknowledge the hand of | 
our Heavenly Father. 

Resolved, That we do sympathize with her 
sorrowing family for the loss of a kind and lov- 
ing daughter. and we feel to say, not ours but! 
the Lord’s will be done in all things. 

fiesolued, That a copy of these resolutions be 


sent to the bereaved family, and to the ‘Daily | 


Lingquirer, Vhe Dispatch and the B. Y. A. Nor- 
‘MAL, and a copy be placed upon the records of 
the association. 
*Tis hard to break the tender cord, 
When love has bound the heart, 
Tis hard, so hard to speak the words 
Must we forever part? 


Dearest loved one we have laid thee 
‘In the peaceful grave’s embrace, 

But thy memory will be cherished 
"Till we see thy heavenly face. 


Mrs. Juxia Jones, President, 


Exeanor Norra, 
Liyzzre Joun, 


Sapra Fieroner, 
REVIEWS: 
ea Bia ata Oa ay aca a Oy at 
‘Sex anp Epvcarron."—A reply to Dr. E. | 
HN. Clarke's ‘Sex in Education,” edited, with 
an introduction, by Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, 
contains a great many opinions of noted and 
_ thoughtful persons. ‘chiefly women, upon the 
matters treated of.in Dr, Clarke’s work. 
They do not agree with Dr. Clarke in his at- 
tack on co-edueation. The several contribu- 
tors present in an. earnest and appealing man- | 
ner the necessity of an equal education of the 
sexes. ‘Give the two in common the highest 
enjoyments and happiest memories. Then shall 
the marriage wreath crown the pair in its 


‘true human dignity never to be displaced or 
lost, 7 


Committee. 
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‘W.DEsT Bock Store 


Goopv TREATMENY 


IN Provo, AND RELIABLE Goone 
oo 
4G Sa Neo 


STUDENTS’ SUPPLIES, 
ALSO DEALERS IN ‘ 


ilass, China and Silverware,e-——=— 
Wagons, Buggies and Farm Implements, 
White Sewing Machines, Groceries and Notions, 


==4W H. GRAY & CO. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, SCHOOL BOOKS, 
JOHN J. DAVIS, 


Agent for 
CHURCH WORKS AND SCHOOL BOOKS, 


: Special Rates to Teaches and 
Students. 


He Solicits orders and has always a large 
Stock of Books. 


167 East 5th St, PROVO, CITY. 


at THE KANDY KITCHEN, 
Oyster Bay. 


HAYS 


=" 
o—_* 


» 


WE 


Fresh Made Candies 
Every day and serve 


RS IN ALL SLILES. 


T. OC. BROWNELL, Proprietor. 


PARRER BROS, & CO, 
CARRY FULL ASSORTMENT OF 
LADIES, MISSES AND GENTS SHOES, DRESS 
GOODS AND TRIMMINGS. 


ies’ Fancy Work at Lowest Possittle 
Call and See us. 
at PROVO. 


Material for Lad 
Prices. 


4th ana’ J Stree*- - 
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ane, el ow ea oa ch os USE RLGRAN at 
The Normal Association. 


A special meeting of the Normal Association 
was held inthe B. Y. A. Assembly Hall, Nov. 
2, 1891. W. M.MeKendrick, president. The 
business of the meeting was to ‘elect a secretary 
to. fill the vacancy occasioned by Miss Ella Lar- 
son who had discontinued school; and to ap- 

“point a committee to choose the colors that shall 
grace the Normal room in the new building. 
Mrs. Alice Hatch was elected secretary, and a 
committee appointed as follows: Irena Men. 
denhall, W. E. Rydalch, G: A. Iverson, H. M. 
Warner, Louise Kellar, Violet Ryan,and Mabel 
Thurman. The matter of offering a prize for 
the best oration to be delivered on entering the 
new building was discussed at some length. It 
was also decided that the Association should 
meet every Saturday night, for the purpose of 
discussing educational questions, ete. 


Waar we need now is more books tor the 
library, 


Nexr semester the Academy can accommo- 
date 600 students. 

Tue subject of free tuition for normals is . al- 
most decided a fact, 

Tue contract for heating the new’ Academy 
with hot air has been let. 

PREPARATIONS are being made to admit 400 
normals, should they come. 

We are pleased to see notes from other | 
schools come in for:publication. 

Manuscripts for the new circular will be 
ready for press in about 10 days. 

APPLICATIONS for teachers keep coming, bet 
we have no teachers to supply the demand. 


THERE are more applications for money of | 


the Students’ Loan Association than there is 
- money to supply. 

Dr. Manser starts on an educational tour 
through Arizona next week and will be gone till 
the end of this semester. 

Important business connected with the 
Academy called for the presence of Dr. Maeser 
and Prof. Cluff in Salt Lake city, last Monday. 

Lasr Wednesday morning an accident occur 
red at the new building which might have cost 
a life; as it was it cost a finger. One of the 
large stone steps had been laid in position in the 
vestibule, when it broke and fell to the base- 
ment floor, striking a workman’s finger and cut- 
ting it off. 


4 DENTISTS i 


Have all modern instruments for the practice of 


OPERATIVE AND PROSTHETIC DENTISTRY. 


Setoial Crows ry. 
and ridge Work A SPECIAL 


SprectAL RATES TO STUDENTS AND TRACHERS. 


= 


a 7 he ie 10, 
e » bUIEDING, { 


PRO GROCERY 00, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR . 


gu Hinde oft Groceries 


Call and see us and we will treat rjpat 


a. BOSHARD, MGR, 


Alfred Gardiner. 


D.C. Waid. * Jno, H. Wooden 


GARDINER, WEAID & Co, 


» * 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Bakers & Confectione rs, 


‘Lowest Prices to B. Y. A. Students. 
Goods Delivered to. All Parts of the City, 


-No. 83 North J Street, 
PROVO CITY, Pee 


=> HOWE ch TAFT“ 
WHOLESALE & BEYVAIL GROCERIES, 
Fish, Game ard Produce, 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, 


a 


= - we 


| NO, 28 CENTRE STREET, 
_erovo City, 


Utah. 
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his space rescrv ed 


for 


H. E. OSTERLOH 
OOTS AND SHOE 
(Custom © ORK 


S ( 
é Depainina, 


CENTRE STREET, 
PROVO. 


/ DUNN & CO 


Mice Groceries; Shelf Hardware, 


* 
$——— FULL LINE -* 


u 


f aud Notions, Boots and Shoes, Hats an,, 


Caps, Hite, 


a glad to see our friends, and take plea: i) 
I attending to their wants. Free Delivery. 


r0v0 City, = ~ 


; é 
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Remember that 


YN E& MATBEN’S 


Is THE PLACE TO BUY YOUR 
GS, TOILET ARTICLES, PERFUMES, 
FANCY GOODS, &e, 


“The Cheapest House in the City 
fe. MEETING HOUSE, Soh! Utah. 


te 


“WT. HATHENBRUCK & 00 


RETAIL DEALERS 


Wes and Gents Furnishing Goods 
Dry Goods, Notions, &c. 


nag a Specialty of all Materials Needed for 
Pency Work as Taught ja the Academy, 


BRD, << oe TAR 


-OLRUE Op & CO, 
BARBERS 


\No. &. Centre Sireet, Prove. 


3.A. ORUPRE 


O ‘ 
wy beg g PRIETORS 


This space Reserved 


for 


JULIUS JENSEN, 


Utah. 


The One Price 


COTHIER, HAff22 AND FURNISHER,. 
CARRIES THE MOSE EVERYTHING 
COMPLETE MARKED IN PLAIN 
, STOCK 1N THE CITY. FIGURES. 


Ten per cent, reduction for all Students. 


Deut a ee Ee 


PROVO CITY, - - UTAH 


Seeene 


For the best Coal in town go to the 


PROVO LUMBER, MANUFACTURING & BUILDING C0.,: 
General Agents for Pleasant Valley Coal. 


Frames for Ladies’ Work made to order . 
on short notice. 


Dealers in Sash, Doors, Mouldings, Lumber, 
Lath and all kinds of Builders’ Supplies. 


G. S. TAYLOR, Supt. 


“ he: 


S.S. JONES & CO. 


| Aim to please the Students, and 
our goods are sure to please you. 


Our Dress Goods, Clothing, Boots and Shoes 
and Furnishings are imported direct. 


CALL SOON AND CALL OFTEN. 
S.S. JONES & CO. 


SerrmOIAr, 70) 


I 


corner J and 7th Rte, - 


@RoVO EAST CO-OP., 


—DKEALEKS IN— 


(TENERAL |JERGHAND 


SPECIALTY OF SHOES AND DRY goods 


LEADERS OF LOW PRICES. 
Prov 


i 


WE HAVE AN ELEGANT LINE OF 


@lothingand Jfen’s @Gurnishing Goods 22 


Fe Sct hing ane Jaen # PCenaneny TONUUNDUTA OND, 


a5 


CO-OP. CLOTHING DEPARTMENT, 


A.SINGETON, Manager 


©. tO. Huff, D.D. 8. 


Graduate of the University of Michigan. 
=“ a a =>. 
DD HN 'T TSs'?. 
TEETH WITHOUT A PLATE, FILLING, CROWN 
STEADMAN’s PATENT DENTAL PLATE, AND 


Pivoting TEETH ALL EXECUTED IN 
THE LATEST STYLE. 


OPERATIVE DENTISTRY A SPECIALTY. 
TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN. 


SPECLAL RATES TO STUDENTS & TEACHERS. 
Made on Gold, Rubber and 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
A SPECIALTY, 


Provo City, “ ~ 


Celluloid. 
= Utah. 


Work, 


PATRONIZE THE CELEBRATED 


‘TROY STEAM LAUNDR 
Of Salt Lake City. 


I CALL FOR-AND DELIVER ALL BUNDLES 
LEAVE-ORDERS FOR CALLS. 


Satisfaction Pasttively kt 1 


| J. EVANS, goats 
stall ee | PRW ues 


SMOOT DRUG CO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Wholesale and Retail DRUGGISTS. 


We carry a full line of 
Toilet Articles, 
Perfumery, Chemicals, 


DSRVSS, Btc. 


Physicians’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Compounded 


Provco City, ~ Utah. 
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DAY OR NIGHT. 


| PHOINIX STUDI 


FrRows, CTA. 


THE LEADING PHOTOGRAP HER 


21 N. J 8t., over Booth & Wilson's Law Office. 
Being the oldest photographic house in the city. We oe 


most complete line of Views south of Salt Lake City. 
ACDEAMY CLASS PICTURES ARE OUR SPECIALTY, 


